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SOME FORGOTTEN INDIAN PLACE-NAMES IN THE 
ADIRONDACKS. 

The mountainous district known as the Adirondacks, comprising 
parts of Lewis, Herkimer, Fulton, Hamilton, St. Lawrence, Franklin, 
Clinton, Essex, and Warren counties in northern New York State, 
takes its name from a well-known Mohawk word, r&tlront&ks, ' they 
eat trees ' or ' those who eat trees ' (masc. plur.). This term is in reg- 
ular use at the present day among the Mohawks at Caughnawauga, 
P. Q., and elsewhere, to denote the so-called " Algonquin " 1 tribe 
who formerly had their headquarters at Oka (Lac des Deux Mont- 
agnes), not far from Montreal, but who are now, with the exception 
of a few families still resident at Oka, scattered throughout the 
whole of eastern Canada These Algonquins, who are really a 
branch of the Ojibwe-Ottawa division of the Algic family, were wont 
in former days to hunt extensively in the Adirondack region, which 
was accordingly named after them by the Mohawk-Iroquois, who also 
ranged through the same territory. 

The term R&tirdnt&ks, ' tree ' or ' wood eaters,' as applied to this 
sept, simply indicates that the Algonquins, like the rest of their 
eastern Algic congeners, were essentially forest Indians, in contra- 
distinction to the Iroquois, who called themselves Rattndnswnnt, 
' those who build cabins.' 2 There can be no doubt that R&tlront&ks 
was originally a term of opprobrium in the mouth of the Iroquois, 
whose whole history shows an unceasing warfare with the Algic 
clans. A curious but probably incorrect tradition still exists among 
the Mohawks of the St. Regis Falls Reserve, that the Algonquins 
were called ' tree-eaters,' owing to their habit of clearing streams for 
their canoes by cutting trees and logs which had fallen across the 
water-ways. This is of course not a distinctively Algonquin trait. 

1 For the language of the " Algonquins," cf. J. A. Cuoq, Lexique de la langue 
Algonquine, Montreal, 1886; "Grammaire de la langue Algonquine" in Me- 
moires S. R. Canada, 1891. The Rev. J. Guillaume Forbes, Roman Catholic 
missionary at Caughnawauga, P. Q., kindly informs me that ratiront&ks is a poly- 
synthetic combination of karonta, 'tree, wood,' and ikgks, 'I eat.' The following 
examples of the conjugation of the verb ' I am an Algonquin ' will illustrate the 
Iroquois grammatical method : — 

Klrontaks, ' I am an Algonquin,' e.g. 'I eat wood.' 
slront&ks, ' thou,' etc. 
rSrontiks, ' he,' etc. 
tiwaront&ks, ' we, you, and I,' etc. 
idkwarontdks, ' we, they, and I,' etc. 
r&tlrdnt&ks, ' they,' etc. 
Cf. also on this word, Cuoq, Lexique de la langue Iroquoise, p. 39. 

2 So Forbes. This is a verbal form from k&nonsa, ' house, cabin.' 
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During a recent visit to Long Lake Village, Hamilton County, I 
called upon Mr. Mitchell Sabattisof the Abenaki tribe (Algic family), 
the oldest living Indian in the Adirondacks, who gave me the follow- 
ing Abenaki names of localities, most of which are in the neighbor- 
hood of Long Lake. My informant's father, the late Peter Sabattis, 
dead fifty years ago, but still remembered familiarly as Captain Peter, 
was a native of St. Francis, P. Q., the ancient reserve of the remnant 
of the Abenakis in Canada. Peter Sabattis and his Abenaki wife 
removed to the Mohawk community at St. Regis Falls late in the 
last century, where Mitchell was born about ninety years ago. The 
father and son were accustomed to hunt in St. Lawrence, Franklin, 
and Hamilton counties in company with other Abenakis, who gave 
names to a number of the Adirondack lakes and rivers, only a few 
of which, however, are now recalled by the aged Mitchell. 

Of these the most important is the name Saranac, which is, ac- 
cording to Sabattis, a corruption of an Abenaki form S'nhdld'nZk, 
which he explains as meaning 'entrance of a river into a lake.' The 
same word appears in Laurent's " Abenaki and English Dialogues," 
p. 52, in the form Sdn-HalSnek as the native name for Plattsburg. 
As the Saranac River debouches at Plattsburg into Lake Champlain, 
there can be no doubt that the name was applied to the river at that 
point, rather than to the two lakes now known as Upper and Lower 
Saranac. 

The Abenaki term as given both by Sabattis and Laurent presents 
many difficulties to the philologist. The Very Rev. M. C. O'Brien, 1 
of Bangor, Me., an excellent authority both on the ancient Abenaki 
and its modern Penobscot dialect, believes that S'n {Sdri) hitWtrtk is 
either not an original Abenaki word, e. g. that it may be an Indian 
corruption of Saranac, or else that it must be a mutilated modern 
form. Owing to the following evidence, I am inclined to the latter 
hypothesis. The word may be a derivative from the two elements : 
1. sdng8k? ' mouth of a river,' of which s'n or sdn in this combina- 

1 Fr. O'Brien, the Roman Catholic Vicar-General of Maine, has in his posses- 
sion the manuscript dictionaries of the Abenaki by Pere Aubery(i7i5), mentioned 
by Gill in his brochure, Vieux Manuscrits Abenakis, pp. 5 ff., 1 1 ff., Montreal, 
1886. These works are very valuable for the study of the ancient Abenaki lan- 
guage. The references to Father O'Brien in this article are to letters from him 
to me concerning the place-names herein treated. 

2 The systems of noting the ancient and modern Abenaki differ slightly. In 
the ancient language the missionaries used the numeral 8 to denote the w-sound. 
The nasal n, always after a=an, is now represented by ^=6n (as in French mori). 
I use the apostrophe ( ' ) to indicate a very short vowel similar to the Hebrew sk'va 
mobile, and the sign ' to denote a guttural voice-stop not unlike the Semitic 
Ayin. This is unfortunately not shown in the system of writing the modern 
dialect. Where the ancient speech had r, I now universally appears. In the 
modern words cited in this treatise the quantity of every vowel is marked. Note 
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tion is either a modern variant, or a slovenly pronunciation for sdg 
(see below) ; 2. k'la, ' comes ' (cf. sdgdd-hHd, ' it comes in,' said of a 
river). The regular modern equivalent of sdng8k would be sdg, ac- 
cording to the spelling of Laurent, op. ci(., but it is probable that in 
sdgSd-k'ld we have a fuller form of sdg, e. g. sdg3d+h'ld ; cf. sdiik- 
Sd?-'tegg8e, 'embouchure cfune riviere ' (Rasle, Aben. Diet. p. 442) and 
the ancient name SdnkZaV-'rank, ' outlet/ applied by the early Abena- 
kis of Maine to the mouth of the Kennebec. The modern Sagada- 
hoc is an evident corruption of this form (so O'Brien). In the form 
S'n {S6n) h&lSne'k, -hdldne'k, or more properly -h'ldne*k, appears to be 
the locative verb form of sjh'la, e. g. ' the place where it comes in ; ' 
viz., ' the outlet into a lake,' as explained by Sabattis. In this con- 
nection may be compared ari-'rahnek, ' the place where one goes by 
canoe' (O'Brien). 

In spite of the difficulties of interpretation, then, we are justified 
in regarding Saranac =S'nhdld' nek as a genuine Abenaki word, first, 
because of the apparent possibility of resolving it into known com- 
ponent elements, and secondly, because of the evident appropriate- 
ness of the meaning ' outlet ' to the Saranac River at Plattsburg. 

Some Abenakis derive Saranac from Saldnak, " Sumach buds," 
which are very common in the neighborhood, but this is doubtful, as 
the term is not exclusively applicable to the Saranac region and, 
moreover, smacks of popular etymology. 

Very interesting also is PdpSlpdga'mak, the Abenaki name for 
Racquette Lake. According to O'Brien, this may be a derivative 
from an ancient root p8rbi, or reduplicated, pap8rbi, ' doubtful, deceit- 
ful, treacherous,' which is prefixed to the regular termination -gd'mdk, 
meaning 'at the lake; ' -gdmd+loc. k. With -gd'ma should be com- 
pared the Ojibwe ending -garni, 'water, sea,' as in Kichigdmi, 'big 
water ; ocean.' The separate Abenaki word for ' lake ' is nepes (see 
below). The ancient form of P&pdlpdgd'mdk, then, would have been 
Pap8rbaiigamak, ' deceptive lake.' Sabattis gives its meaning as ' in 
and out ; full of bays,' which would be in harmony with this deriva- 
tion, as a lake full of bays and points is deceptive to the navigator. 

According to Sabattis, the ancient name of Tupper Lake was 
Pdskdnga'mdk, ' side ' or ' branch lake.' This is perfectly clear. The 
word consists of the well-known root pdsk- (ancient pesk- or psk-), 
generally signifying ' break, cut off,' + -gd'mdk. We should compare 
here the present river-names Piscataquis (Maine) and Piscataqua 

that & is almost like U in but, while 2, i, and 6 are obscure short vowels. The 
other vowels have the Italian values. The consonants are pronounced as in Eng- 
lish except thatjg- is always hard. The combination kh is not a guttural, but is to 
be pronounced separately k-h. The consonant n is a voiceless tenuis. The syl- 
lables in Abenaki receive almost equal accentuation as in modern French. 
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(New Hampshire), 'river branching off,' from ancient Abn. pske+ 
teg8e, the termination for ' river ' (mod. paska+t?kw). The separate 
word for ' river ' is slbo. To this same stem belong anc. peskua'tekSn, 
' branch of a tree,' and the modern verbs poskwenomuk, ' break with 
the hands ; ' poskwkawom.uk, ' break with the feet ; ' poskwsdmuk, ' cut 
with a knife,' and poskwtahomuk, 'cut with an axe.' The verb pask- 
homuk, ' shoot ' (pask-higan, ' gun '), is undoubtedly a variant of the 
same root. 

The name Pdskdngd'mdk is peculiarly appropriate to the geo- 
graphic position of Tupper Lake, which flows into the Racquette 
River between Long Lake, where the river begins its course, and 
Racquette Pond. Tupper Lake thus appeared to the Indians to be 
a branch of the river. It is really, however, the last of a chain which 
commences with the series of ponds just north of Little Forked Lake 
in Hamilton County. The lake now known as Little Tupper was 
called by the Abenakis Paskdngd'mdslk, the regular diminutive of 
Pdskdngd'mdk. 

The name Long Lake, now given to the narrow river-like body of 
water, thirteen miles in length, which is the source of the Rac- 
quette River, is probably, as Sabattis states, a translation of the 
Abenaki Kwtnogd' mak, from kwino, ' long,' +gd'mdk . The root 
kweno appears in Kwe'ni'te'gb'k, e. g. kwZnl, 'long,' ' + tgkw, ending 
meaning ' river,' +i)k, the locative termination. The name Connecti- 
cut is a corruption of the allied Massachusetts term, which differed 
only in having the -t locative termination. The same root kwlnl-, 
' long ' appears also in Kwgnbaak, ' Long Pond,' kwendkuezo, ' he is 
tall,' kwenl, 'during, while,' etc. 

Forked Lake, not far from Blue Mountain Lake, was named in 
Abenaki Nigitdwdgd'mdk, evidently with the same meaning as the 
English term, which is probably a translation from the Indian. As 
O'Brien points out, the stem here is undoubtedly the same as that 
seen in Niketous, used to denote the confluence of two branches of 
the Penobscot. In old Abenaki I find from the same stem nike- 
ta8teg8e, ' riviere qui fourche ' (Rasle, Diet. p. 523). O'Brien gives 
the same word from Aubery as nik8da8atteg8e, 'confluent de deux 
rivieres' That this stem niketa or nik8da8 is identical with that 
seen in Sabattis's form Nigitd-wd-gd 'mdk is evident. 

The Abenaki name for Mt. Marcy, which probably included its 
neighboring peaks, was Wawdbadenik, literally, ' white mountains ' 
from wawdbi-, reduplication (pi.) of wdbi, ' white,' + aden, the ter- 
mination for ' mountain,'-!- the locative -ik. The separate word for 
mountain is waj'o (see below). It is interesting to note in this 
connection that Wawdbadenik is also the Abenaki term for the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire. 
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A curious instance of an Abenaki popular etymology of a purely 
foreign term is seen in the name for St. Regis Reserve, P. Q. and 
N. Y. ; i. e. Po'kuizds'ng, which Sabattis interprets ' half-shriek,' 
explaining it as referring to victories gained by his people over the 
Iroquois at that point. He also gives the name of the St. Regis 
River as Po'kuizds'ne'te'kw, and of St. Regis Lake near Paul Smith's, 
Franklin County, as Po'kuizds 'ne'-nfye's. There can be no doubt 
that Po'kuizds' n? is an " Algicised " form from the original Mohawk 
name for St. Regis Reserve ; viz., Akwesdsne, ' the place where the 
partridge drums,' a word compounded of dkwesds-wakwesds Xj r the 
locatixe suffix -ne. Wakwesas itself is a compound of Skwesen, ' par- 
tridge,' + -as, which expresses the idea 'strike many blows,' as a 
drumming partridge does with its wings. In the Abenaki form 
Po'kuizds' n?, the first element is the well-known, po'kui, ' half ; ' cf. 
Rasle, p. 561, p8'k8ie, 'une moitie" en large.' The second element, 
-zds'ne, as given by Sabattis, is undoubtedly from the stem of the 
verb ne-sessinah, ' I bewail it ' 2 (inanimate), Rasle, p. 508. 

All the terms just treated were given to me as original Abenaki 
names of the localities, applied independently of any English nomen- 
clature, and I see no reason to doubt this. In the following names 
my informant seemed a little uncertain as to whether the Indian 
terminology was independent of the English or not. He was unable 
to say whether the names in question were given first by his own 
people, or whether they were subsequent translations of English 
names. I cite them, however, as being of philological value for the 
study of Abenaki. 

Bog Lake, Mukwa'kwdga' mdk, and Bog River, Mukwd'kwtekw, 
contain mukwd'kw, ' bog,' anc. tneg8ak (Rasle, p. 483, ' mare'cage '). 
This word is perhaps connected with mek8-, mod. m'kui, ' red,' and is 
an allusion to the color of the bottom (so O'Brien). 

Round Lake, Pategwdgd'tndk, and Round Pond, Pdtegwogd'mdsik 
(dim.), are perfectly clear. For pdtegwi-, ' round,' cf. mod. pft'gwe- 
loms?n, ' whirlwind,' e. g. ' wind blowing in a circle,' and the verb form 
k ' pete'gibe'nd, ' we turn, return ' (inclusive we). 

1 Forbes gives the inflection of &kwesas=-w&k'wesd.s as follows : — 
k&kwesas, ' I drum with my wings like a partridge.' 

s&kwesas, ' thou,' etc. 
r&kwesas, ' he,' etc. 

2 The change of original s to z in PS^kuizas'nt is due to the preceding vowel. 
Precisely the same phenomenon is seen in sibosls, 'brook,' dim. of slid, ' river,' but 
sibdsizik, ' in the brook.' I find also k'cM zibo, ' big river,' for k'chi sibo. The 
principle seems to be that when j is preceded by an /-vowel, and followed by a 
vowel, it softens to z. A similar softening of / to d is seen in the phrases New 
York tali ' at N. Y.,' but yu dali 'at this place,' e. g. ' here.' This is not repre- 
sented in the modern system of writing Abenaki. 
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Lake Clear near Paul Smith's is Wasabagak, lit. ' clear liquid,' from 
wdsd+ bdgd+loc. k. Wasa is descriptive of light of any kind, cf. 
wasaii mdgan, ' candle, lamp.' The ending -bdgd is an adjectival and 
verbal suffix used only of liquids ; thus, m 'kdzdwbdgd, ' it is black ' 
(used of ink or water). 

Finally, Black Lake, M'kazawi nepes, Cranberry Lake, PSpSkua 
nfygs, and Blue Mountain Lake, Wlldwl wdjdi nape's, are perfectly 
plain and require no comment. 

It should be remarked in this connection that in all these latter 
cases the names are so descriptive of natural features that they 
might easily have arisen independently and simultaneously both in 
Indian and English. 

It may be interesting to note that the Mohawk name Ne-ka-se-ne, 
applied to a large preserve not far from Little Tupper Lake, means 
' that is so ; ' ' c'est bien ca,' and has no connection with the word 
' beaver,' as is popularly supposed (so Forbes). 

J. Dyneley Prince. 



